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CURRICULUM: FROM LAB TO LEARNING 


Sets theory, radioactive fall-out, and speed reading are subjects that today's 
parents would never recognize as part of their public education, but these subjects 
are rapidly moving into the current classroom. 








e Studies on improving mathematics curriculum, that began long before Sputnik I, 
have turned math into "one of the most exciting subjects in the curriculum," accord- 
ing to one newspaper education writer. This year many schools are using the final 
version of a math plan for grades 7-12, developed by the School Mathematics Study 
Group of Yale University. Written and tested over a five-year period, the revamped 
math content has kept the sequence the same, but brought in topics such as sets 
theory (teaches that a system of numbers doesn't have to be based on 10) that were 
considered graduate courses previously. 


Other university and college centers--Illinois, Syracuse, Ball State Teachers 
College at Muncie, Ind.--are working on math curriculum for elementary schools. The 
aim of it all: to treat math as a subject that is to be understood, not just memo- 
rized, (England is going through the same change--the National Union of Teachers last 
week challenged conventional math teaching, stating that understanding is more im- 
portant than method.) 





> Another laboratory-to-classroom project that holds great impact for curriculum in 
the near future is the experimental Biological Sciences Curriculum Study, started 
last year by the American Institute of Biological Sciences. Secondary-school biology 
courses developed by the study participants are being tested in 15 centers throughout 
the country this year, affecting 14,000 students. 





Three themes are directing the new approach to biology--the subject is no longer 
a general culture course, but must provide the basis for decisions on radioactive 
fall-out, public health, population control, and others; scientific information 
grows so rapidly that students must be prepared to assimilate new knowledge through- 
out life; and biology, because it is the only science course taken by the majority 
of high-school students, must give a thorough, broad background in the nature of 
science. The heart of the new curriculum is laboratory work performed by students. 





PB Not to be outstripped by science and mathematics, English is playing an important 
part in the "reform movement." A committee which has been studying the Connecticut 
school system for three years recommended last month that English be given top pri- 
ority in the curriculum. The Citizens Advisory Commission of California has urged 
that English requirements in high school be greatly increased with a mandatory four 
years of nonrepetitive English needed for graduation. 





> The use of aides to correct English themes has almost tripled the number of writing 
assignments in some high schools. This year Baltimore, Md., is employing three re- 
forms to improve English instruction--reading specialists who work with five junior 
high schools each, use of a special test to judge writing skills, and a high-school 
pilot program in speed reading. 
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James B. Conant's observations and advice on the American junior high 
school will begin circulation to the nation's school officials early 
next week. Dated for release Sunday, Oct. 9, this second critique on 
American education by the former president of Harvard University is 
entitled Recommendations for Education in the Junior High School Years. 
Its recommendations cover required subjects for all pupils in grades 7 
& 8; new developments in mathematics and foreign languages; basic 
skills; extra-class activities; block-time and departmentalization; 
flexibility in schedule; challenging all pupils; guidance and testing; 
homework, marking, and promotion; program in grade 9; minimum special facilities; 
coordination of ‘subject-matter instruction. Other recommendations concern size of 
system-wide professional staff and teacher load, grades 7-12; and leadership role of 
the principal. Material in the report is based on visits to 237 schools in 23 states, 
made by Conant and his staff. Collaborating with him were Matthew P. Gaffney, former 
superintendent of New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, I1l1., and later professor 
in the Harvard Graduate School of Education; Franklyn O. White, principal of Central 
Junior High School, Greenwich, Conn.; and E. Alden Dunham, who also worked with Conant 
on his first report, The American High School Today. Conant plans a final report, 
drawing together his conclusions about American public education. Education U.S.A. 
will carry a full report on his 14 junior high recommendations next week. 


























 Sniffles and upset stomachs account for 80 percent of the absenteeism in schools, 
according to the United States Public Health Service. It estimates that the average 
child misses 8.5 days of school annually because of illness. Girls are out more than 
boys, as are children from low income families. Kindergarten and first-grade chil- 
dren are particularly vulnerable to contagious diseases. 








> Changes in the age requirement for entering pupils are having opposite responses 
in opposite parts of the country. West Virginia's new rule requiring a sixth birth- 
day before Nov. 1 was defended by a Charleston newspaper as necessary by "biological 
fact and experience."' Minnesota communities that have moved the cut-off dates back 
from January 1 to October or September were criticized by Emmet Williams, Roseville 
superintendent. He estimates that only 10 percent of the pupils with fall birthdays 
become hold-backs because of immaturity. At the other end of the line, the Oklahoma 
Education Association plans to ask the next legislature to permit children under 18 
to quit school "if it is in the best interest of the child." 


P Financial support for colleges should be upped to at least match the nation's 
spending for military defense and highway development. This advice is contained in 
a special report, The Price of Excellence: A Report to Decision-Makers in American 
Higher Education, released yesterday prior to the annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education in Chicago. A committee (headed by President Nathan M. Pusey 
of Harvard) prepared the report for the Council. It stresses that adequate educa- 
tion for the United States will not be financially "painless," but that the public 
should adjust itself to the cost by thinking of educational adequacy not as a price- 
tag, but as an "investment that...is indispensable to a free ard explosively develop- 
ing society." 











BP The 19 states and hundreds of local communities that face legal or emotional 
problems over providing school bus service for private schools will find fuel for 
thought in the Connecticut situation. A bitter legislative fight, ending in a tie- 
breaking vote for public support of bus service for parochial school pupils, is de- 
scribed as "a case study in education, religion, and politics" in Theodore Powell's 
The School Bus Law (Wesleyan Univ. Press). The issue, as it is presented throughout 
the country and in Congress, is whether public transportation for nonpublic school 
pupils is a child-benefit program or an unconstitutional aid to religion. Powell 
concludes, after a day-by-day description of the Connecticut story, that the practi- 
cal politicians were more fair and judicial in their approach than the sectarian 
influences. 











PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO; AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
October 6, 1960 


Another SR Spectacular 


The foundation-financed supplement of the Saturday Review shapes up as the 
newsstand "show of the month" for education. The second one, coming out next week, 
contains such articles as: 








"The Junior High School Years"--a summary of the 14 recommendations in James B. 
Conant's new major report (the complete report, in book form, will be released 
officially this Sunday). 

"Movers and Shapers of Education #2: James Bryant Conant"--a close-up of the man, 
his background, goals, and reasons for his powerful influence. 

"Time for a National Policy on Education"~--Paul Woodring's editorial calling for 
decision on purpose to precede and guide federal efforts for schools. 

"In Which the Bell Tolls'"--a study on school design, by Jonathan King of the Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratory. 

"What the Platforms Say About Education"--a side-by-side comparison of party pledges. 

"Untaught Teachers"--postponed from inaugural supplement, an analysis by John Diek- 
hoff of college faculty weaknesses. 


Book reviews cover The Process of Education by Jerome Bruner (report on a con- 
ference on what behavioral sciences know about learning), and the Classics in Educa- 
tion paperbound series issued by Teachers College, Columbia University. 

(Oct. 15 Saturday Review, on sale Oct. 11) 











“One” in Three of “Two’ 


fii: Adding up the problems of the maturing years, the Sunday TV show "Look Up and 
Live" is airing a three-part series called "Two Alone." Initial telecast, 
titled "The Ugly One,"' concerns a high-school boy's sense of honor. Accused by 
parent and principal of cheating on an examination, he stubbornly declines to name 
the real culprit. A worthwhile show at an inconvenient hour, this church-sponsored 
program is rewarding fare if you're around during its air-time. 
(Sunday, Oct. 9, 10:30-11 a.m. E.D.T., CBS-TV) 





Short-Pants Scientists 


National Science Youth Month merits a special This Week picture story, "Now 
Science Starts Them Young." It showcases the imaginative physics and math projects 
in several schools that make basic principles clear, even to 6-year-olds, through 
novel demonstrations with slingshots, Indian wrestling, etc. 

(Oct. 16 This Week, in newspapers that day only) 
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Overprivileged, Underchallenged 


With harsh words about soft lives, the current Saturday Evening Post endears 
itself to all Commuterland teachers. '"Suburbia's Coddled Kids" takes in not only 
the high-income, but also quite middle-income towns, in its stern gaze. It finds 
the youngsters overindulged, underdisciplined, overprotected, and on and on. 
Spending, conformity, and selfishness are documented in detail. No blame goes to 
schools; the author sympathizes with teachers’ efforts in the environment. A main 
cause seems to be parents using their offspring as wish-fulfillment vehicles for 
things they never had themselves. The article firmly charges these adults with 
duty of reversing the trend. Circulated widely among parents and read seriously, 
‘this story can help schools gain their cooperation in a stiffer regime, for their 
children's own good. (Oct. 8 Saturday Evening Post, on sale now) 











Mix-up on Marks 


iif The "proud papa" problem at Report Card Time is amusingly pictured on next 
week's "Danny Thomas Show."" This TV comedy series has Danny shouting from the 
housetops about his son Rusty's "all-A" card--until Rusty's teacher pays an unex- 
pected home visit. (Monday, Oct. 10, 9-9:30 p.m. E.D.T., CBS-TV) 





They Know Where They're Going 


Give him a hand, not a shove, is Parade's sage advice to parents whose child 
developes an avid, active career interest at an early age. ''What I Want To Be" 
tells the story of 10 pupils in North Carolina who all have definite aims. Coupled 
with each is counsel from experts in the fields. The list runs: science, archi- 
tecture, baseball, teaching, acting, medicine, fashion, electricity, physical ther- 
apy, and law. Here's a boon for junior-high classes, where enthusiasm often outruns 
common sense, (Oct. 16 Parade, on sale that day only) 





Fingers in Every Pie 


i} A new TV family show to keep in mind for school-oriented scripts is "My Three 
Sons," a half-hour featuring Fred MacMurray and assorted lads. This week's 
story hinges on the well-meaning grandfather and his embarrassing interference in 
school affairs--arguing with a grammar-school playground committee, taking over the 
junior-high vaudeville rehearsal, and barging into the oldest son's scholarship 
interview with unsolicited praise. All ends happily, but kids will "identify" with 
the situation, and perhaps gain a little understanding, too. 
(Thursday, Oct. 13, 9-9:30 p.m. E.D.T., ABC-TV) 





A Vote for Immaturity 


Being adult is, fine--but not when you're still a child. And too many are try- 
ing to grow up too soon, says a teacher and father in the new Pageant. In "What's 
Happened to Little Girls," he laments the "popularity" contests that grip even the 
pre-teeners, and the social pressures that worry the pigtail set. 

(November Pageant, 





on sale Oct. 11) 
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r——— PICTURE THIS 


THE GIFTED: INTELLIGENT AND CREATIVE? 


Are American schools producing a conforming "Organization Man" and losing the 
daring, independent "Minute Man''? 





U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick voiced this fear yesterday 
afternoon as he released a cooperative research study, The Gifted Student. This 
newest report from the U.S. Office of Education contains four research project sum- 
maries, but Derthick singled out one as highly significant, "The Study of Giftedness: 


A Multidimensional Approach." The authors are two University of Chicago psycholo- 
gists, J. W. Getzels and P. W. Jackson. 








They developed an "Outstanding Traits Test," consisting of 13 descriptions of 
giftedness, i.e., good marks, IQ, social skills, creativity. This scale was tested 
with a group of teachers, parents, and secondary-school students with these results: 





1. Teachers and parents define the gifted child in the same terms (IQ ranked top 
with teachers, second with parents), but teachers seem to want them in the classroom 
while parents do not want them in the family. Parents are more interested in emo- 
tional stability and moral character than in IQ in family life. 





2. The teacher does not always look upon the gifted child as the one who will be 
most successful in life. The characteristics that are successful in the classroom 
are not considered to be the ones that make for the most success in adult life. 





3. The high IQ student wants the adult success qualities which he thinks please 
the teacher; a highly creative student is more interested in personal qualities, 
which are likely to be opposite from teacher preferences. The high IQ student is 
conventional, seeks "safe'"' answers; the highly creative student doesn't like stereo- 
types, solves problems by striking out in new directions if necessary. 





Advocating more than just an intelligence rating to determine gifted children, the 
authors conclude that "failure to distinguish between convergent and divergent talent 
in our schools may have serious consequences for the future of our society. Both 
kinds of talent are sufficiently important to warrant attention...." 





Derthick backed them up at his press conference. "The average classroom teacher," 
he said, "faced with the need to instruct simultaneously a large number of pupils, 
usually has been inclined to stress thinking that arrives at the one 'right' answer. 
However, we must also provide the conditions which will help teachers to encourage 
divergent thinking--the type of mental activity which spells resourcefulness in meet- 
ing our problems." Pointing out that it is now possible to distinguish and measure 


creative talent, Derthick predicted that schools will begin to plan programs to in- 
crease creative ability in students. 








In their report, Getzels and Jackson remark that creative students are more 
fanciful and like a sense of humor. An illustration given is typical answers 
to a picture theme of a man in an airplane reclining seat returning from a busi- 
ness trip. The high IQ student: "Mr. Smith is on his way home from a success- 
ful business trip. He is very happy and he is thinking about his wonderful fam- 
ily and how glad he will be to see them again. He can picture it, about an hour 
from now, his plane landing at the airport and Mrs. Smith and their three chil- 
dren all there welcoming him home again."' The creative student: "This man is 
flying from Reno where he has won a divorce from his wife. He couldn't stand to 
live with her any more, he told the judge, because she wore so much cold cream 
on her face at night that her head would skid across the pillow and hit him in 
the head. He is now contemplating a new skidproof face cream." 


























Bruce K. Moore has resigned as superintendent, Phoenix (Ariz.) Union High 
School and College system, effective Nov. 15, to accept superintendency of 
a newly consolidated school district in Downey, Calif. >» » Newell B. 
Walters, director, employee services, Denver, Colo., public schools, has @ 
joined National Education Assn. staff as teacher welfare consultant. 
Deputy Supt. Thomas H, Pickens, Aurora, replaces Walters as NEA director 
for Colorado.» > Allan L. Johnson, Pueblo, Colo., teacher, has been named 
managing editor, Colorado School Journal, to succeed Ward B. Kimball, 

who is retiring. >» » Wayne 0. Reed, deputy commissioner of education, 

U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, has received the Vandenberg Trophy from 
the Aerospace Education Council of the Air Force Assn. in recognition of distinguished 
contributions in the field of aerospace education. »» Roy O. Frantz, of Pueblo, Colo., 
president, National School Boards Assn., has accepted an invitation to serve during 
1960-61 on the Education Committee, Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. »» Alice M. Miel, 
on the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Univ., since 1942, has been named head 

of the department of curriculum and teaching there, succeeding Gordon N. Mackenzie. 

>> The Southern Regional Education Board's new commission to chart a course for higher 
education in the 16 Southern states includes: QO. C. Carmichael, former president, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and former president, Univ. of 
Alabama; Colgate W. Darden, former governor of Virginia and former president, Univ. 

of Virginia; H. H. Dewar, Texas businessman and member, Texas Commission on Higher 
Education; Marion B. Folsom, former Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; and 
Ralph McGill, editor, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 


B® Died: E. Allen Bateman, state supt. of public instruction, Utah, since 1945, of 
a heart attack, Oct. 1. >> Dwight Curtis, head of the department of teaching and di- 
rector of Malcolm Price Laboratory School at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Sept. 21, of a heart occlusion. 

































































> Max Lerner, teacher and author, urges deliberate creation of a "democratic elite" 
from among the best students from all walks of life. In the keynote address for the 
centennial of the Utah Education Assn. in Salt Lake City last week, Lerner said these 
would be students of high ability and character "wherever we can find tkem'"--in the 
Negro quarters, the ghettos, the Mexican quarters of Western cities, on the farms, 
everywhere. They should be educated to become the leaders of America, its "carriers 
of promise," on whom America's future depends, and they should be allowed to progress 
as far and as fast as possible. He said that unless the nation will seek these stu- 
dents out and develop them to the maximum, it never can win the intelligence race-- 
a race in which we are pitted against not only Russia but catastrophe as well. 


® Paul R. Mort, professor emeritus of education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
urged the Rhode Island school superintendents in conference at Newport, to forget 
about tinkering with French in third grade and to concentrate on "fiscally consequen- 
tial" issues that will enable their schools to meet the demands of 1980. These im- 
portant issues: obtaining adaptable teachers who are really competent ("Teachers may 
have to redo what they're teaching three times between now and 1980"); obtaining them 
in sufficient numbers; and supporting them with materials, equipment, and staff. Mort 
believes national necessity will bring about enormous changes in the schools between 
now and 1980; and the basic shift must be from schools that simply provide opportunity 
to learn to schools that insist that "all shall learn," with the word "shall" heavily 





underlined. 
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